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Cast of “Mother Goose’s Garden” Presented by Owego Pupils 
- . i 


Owego Pupils Stage Three Operettas 


Increased emphasis has been placed upon the The production of the operettas was made 
subject of music this year in the Owego public possible through the cooperation of teachers 
schools, Superintendent of Schools E. W. Spry and departments. The dances were taught by 
reports. Evidence of the beneficial results was one of the health teachers ; costumes were made 
given in the production of three operettas under 


Sewer : by the pupils in the homemaking classes and 
the direction of Lulu E. Bartholomew, teacher : 


: ; : ; : members of the parent-teacher association; 
of music, with the assistance of the grade 


teachers. 

Pupils of grades 1, 2 and 3 demonstrated 
marked musical ability in two operettas en- 
titled “A Box of Dolls,” and “ Mother Goose’s the stage for many beautiful lighting effects. 
Garden.” On another evening the pupils of More than 2000 parents and friends enjoyed 
grades 4, 5 and 6 staged the operetta “Autumn the two entertainments. The proceeds were 
Gold” with a cast of more than 400 boys and used to equip a small auditorium in the central 


flowers for “Mother Goose’s Garden” were 
made in the art department; the boys of the 
vocational classes built all the scenery and wired 


girls. school. 
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Cast of “Autumn Gold,” an Operetta Given by Children 


Social Studies Magazines 
Listed by Supervisor 
A list of magazines of interest to teachers 
of social studies has been compiled by William 

G. Kimmel, supervisor of social studies for the 

Department. The list follows: 

American Historical Review. The Macmillan 
Co., 60 Fifth av., New York City. Quarterly. 
$5 a year 

Current History. New York Times Co., Times 
sq., New York City. Monthly. $3 a year 

Foreign Affairs. Council of Foreign Relations, 
25 W. 43d st., New York City. Quarterly. 

5 a year 

Social Forees. The William and Wilkins Co., 
Baltimore, Md. Quarterly. $4 a year 

Social Science. (Pi Gamma Mu, National 

Winfield, 


‘fy 


Social Science Honor Society) 
Kans. Quarterly. $2 a year 
§ ciology and Social Research. 3551 Univer- 
sity av., Los Angeles, Calif. Bimonthly. 
$2.50 a year 
The American Journal of Sociology. 
ican Sociological Society) The Univ. of 
Chicago Press, Chicago, Ill. Bimonthly. 
$4 a year 
The Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science. 3622-24 Locust 
Bimonthly. $5 a year 
1623 Ranstead st., 


(Amer- 


st., Philadelphia, Pa. 
The Historical Outlook. 


Philadelphia, Pa. Monthly except June, July, 
August. $2 a year ($2.25, including member- 
ship in National Council for the Social 
Studies) 


National Music Week 
Will Begin May 6th 


National Music Week will be observed during 
the period beginning May 6th and. ending May 
12th. It is suggested that the observance this 
year feature American music to make it better 
known to school children by emphasis on native 
compositions. Schools are urged by the 
National Music Week Committee to use the 
week for demonstrations of their music work 
which will better acquaint the public with the 
efficiency of that training. Suggestions for 
programs, a folder entitled Special Activities 
for Schools in National Music Week, a booklet 
entitled Stories of American Songs, and other 
suggestions may be obtained from the commit- 
tee, which has headquarters at 45 West 45th 
street, New York City. 





oo 


Lyons Principal Issues 
Guide for Teachers 


In order that teachers may have in tangible 
form information regarding the policy of the 
administration of the Lyons public schools, 
Supervising Principal O. Wendell Hogue has 
issued in mimeographed form a teachers’ guide. 
Included in the contents are statements on the 
qualities of the successful teacher, the teacher’s 
relations with the principal, fellow teachers, 
supervisors, special teachers and parents, sug- 
gestions on classroom management, discipline, 
extracurricular duties etc. 
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Rural School Supervisors 
Will Meet in New York City 
At the suggestion of Ray P. Snyder, Chief 
of the Rural Education Bureau of the State 
Department, Dr John M. Tigert, 


United States Commissioner of Education, has 


Education 


called a conference of rural school supervisors 
of the northeastern states to be held on April 
23d and 24th at the Hotel McAlpin, New York 
City. 

third regional 
sponsored by the 


The meeting is the super- 
United 


Two preceding 


visory conference 


States Bureau of Education. 
conferences, in each of which the southeastern 
states were represented, were held in 1925 and 
1926 and gave a marked impetus to improve- 
ment in rural school supervision over a wide 
territory. It is expected that the conference 
for supervisors of the northeastern states will 
open the way to an intensive attack upon a 
tew of the specific problems whose study and 
solution by supervisory officials is so urgently 
needed in the interests of greater efficiency in 
educational 
opportunity for all rural school children. 

New York State will be well represented on 
At the session 


teaching and of equalization of 


the program of this conference. 
on the morning of April 23d Mr Snyder will 
speak on “Characteristics of Efficiency in 
Teaching,” and Clyde Moore of Cornell Uni- 
versity will speak on “ What Has the Super- 
visor To Offer Superior, Experienced Teach- 
ers?” At the session on the evening of April 
23d Milton G. Nelson of the New York State 
College for Teachers will be the speaker. 
J. E. Butterworth of Cornell University will 
be the chairman of the afternoon session on 
April 24th when the topic “ Equalizing Educa- 
tional Opportunity for Exceptional Children in 
Rural Schools” will be discussed. At the 
afternoon session Fannie W. Dunn of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, will give a sum- 
mary and evaluation of the conference program. 
ee 

An appropriation of $30,000 for the erection 
of a junior high school in Granville was voted 
at a special meeting on March 9th. A site of 
25 acres has been purchased for the building 
and for an athletic field. 


———O-—--- 


The corner stone of the new $2,000,000 high 
school in Far Rockaway was laid with appro- 
priate ceremonies on March 13th. 
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Watertown Pupils Study 
History of Their Vicinity 
To encourage pupils of the Watertown public 
schools to know the history of Watertown and 
of Jefferson county, Superintendent of Schools 
Raymond C. Burdick initiated interesting work 
in local history. As a result of his suggestion 
and after studies had been made by the pupils 
of the schools, a number of topics connected 
with the history of northern New York were 
This work 


was started by the following letter sent to the 


developed by the various grades. 


pupils: 

DEAR CHILDREN OF THE WATERTOWN PUBLIC 
Scuoots: Do you know that you live in one 
of the loveliest cities in America? Strangers 
who come to our city almost always speak of 
its beauty, so we who live here ought surely 
to appreciate it. But can we truly appreciate 
anything with which we are only _half- 
acquainted ? 

To know our city and our county well, we 
must go back to the davs of the pioneer settlers 
whose foresight and industry established this 
section upon enduring foundations. We must 
become acquainted with the character, the type 
of people who first came here, the parts of the 
country from which they came and_ their 
reasons for coming. When we do this we are 
impressed by the fact that the fine, courageous, 
honest people who cleared the forests oi Jef- 
ferson county set a standard for those who 
followed, and that this section of the country 
is almost unique in that the character of its 
citizens has not greatly changed. 

As you learn the names of the first settlers 
in the various towns in the county you may 
be surprised at the numbers of their descendants 
who still live here, and in many cases, at the 
numbers who are still engaged in the same 
business as their forefathers were. 

The main purpose of all your study is to fit 
you to be worthy citizens of your town and 
your country. The more you know of their 
history, the better citizens you will be. We 
hope that this little outline of Jefferson county's 
story will stimulate you to go further into the 
study of her achievements. You will be proud 
of your county. 

Sincerely yours 
Tue Locat History CoMMITTEE 

Subjects studied by the pupils included the 
following: Eskimo and Indian occupation; 
first settlers and first settlements in Jefferson 
county; Jefferson county in the Revolution; 
Carleton Island and Fort Haldimand; Jeffer- 
son county in the War of 1812; early routes 
of travel in northern New York; development 
of industry; Jefferson county in the Civil War; 
distinguished families of Jefferson county; his- 
toric places and buildings in Jefferson county; 
Jefferson county and the city of Watertown. 
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Edward Judson of Tompkins County Feeding His Flock 


He has been a very successful poultry project worker for a number of years and used the returns from 
his poultry enterprise to finance his high school course. 




















Douglas Denel of Monroe County Operating His Garden Cultivator in His 4-H Club Garden 





oman... 
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17,337 Rural Pupils Enrolled in 4-H Clubs 


At the opening of the 1928 production year 
superintendents, teachers and pupils are again 
manifesting keen interest in 4-H club activities. 
During the past year 17,337 pupils in rural 
districts received instruction in elementary agri- 
culture and homemaking through the 4-H clubs. 
Club work, which is sponsored jointly by the 
State College of Agriculture and the State 
Education Department, has come to be a vital 
factor in the education of pupils in many rural 
districts. 

In the following tables are shown the classi- 
fied enrolment of pupils in agriculture and 
homemaking by counties and the classification 
of enrolment by types of projects. From this 
latter table it will be noted that the 13 different 
projects in agriculture and the seven different 
projects in home economics provide a_ wide 
scope of interest and training for elementary 
school pupils. 


Agriculture 


DS tivcereacedestustacnenuun ed ebeies 3 717 
EL nae one eteKeenn een ens ee kawe 1 691 
SE wcu Geese ta bwweweb enn an ear 136 
Dt. cruubieahsoeekheesehekee 55 
ane cng ence een Reheeentebak 2 487 

Ee eee ee 916 
tl Crébekenvensendeeoeens 293 
PD W:¢6556h0h040600R0 600% 233 
eT Tee Te eT TOT Te 28 
Farm shop errr r TTT weTTTT TTT TTT TT . 776 
NE ae ig ct nds Ge WeRSWSKKRE ORD ROKESRERES 566 
DE DOGS ccrccccccasucecssesnseese ‘ 3 
i i netegdnnnaneme weak a , 115 

Homemaking 

NE ON) nn a ea digs ne cWateeeeawed wenaaes 3 991 
Foods, elementary SENS SRE CONES EEE 180 
CE, GENES oo o'va ccccesnvencesesese 409 
Home furnishing ............ .eneaesaaniin 14 
Ee, ME cccectenegreseeenesese ‘ 327 
Clatibine,, a@wameed ...ccccccccccescececces 1 119 
Posds, PECSCTVING 20. cccccccccccccccess ep 281 


4-H Club Enrolment by Counties 
Agricultural Homemaking 


County projects projects 
OS ee Re 335 270 
SE sovckedceveas canes 88 7 
BEE acdconcoccasceccssees 25 6 
CED cxcccecceoceses ‘ 37 14 
SE en tsdanerdensenawes : 93 <2 
ree 614 nine 
DET -cctecorcucdessontes 188 274 
CED ssonesereeeetsesses 900 282 
Clinton tp we whisia weaues 52 “aoe 
SE ccusncetesiessceaee 14 17 
DEE av caxcesecncteseneees 134 6 
SDD cconcccnccecvessess 584 333 
SE cccuceninevaukweens 322 253 
i s1ehetwietcoehusueuees 54 owe 
Dt Misnigeadedkesee nant 48 
PEED coccocecescccecouess 92 oe 
DL nepantvaweweenvadens 407 218 
DT <tceudeeteatdetnaneees 59 a: 
ET 0601095 4006oe ds suns 39 er 
DEED. Gatnvexavecksrceare 772 565 
DE sebangeanedesenenenees 72 47 
REED. eccccesvedecsecane 338 177 
Ph dcccbabaeiedeenatnes 309 448 
NN Oe 83 49 
DE ecessdscedneeteninane 273 577 
CREE acvcavepveccsoceseuees 498 403 


GQRERGAEB cc cccccesccvccccece 628 273 


Ontario Be Pee ee ee eee 447 ) 
SD ercecctaneecessesste 337 225 
a ; eid 37 
Oswego 543 381 
Otsego .. : 470 465 
Rensselaer ..... 466 73 
St Lawrence ae 92 , 
Schuyler .... 343 155 
Seneca ....-. on 14 
Steuben : 280 9 
Sullivan ...... ‘ a eS 12 
>a ; 58 30 
Tompkins . seks , 282 100 
Dt Mtechdseheceds dai 3 47 
Washington 31 26 
Wayne ..... 57 
Westchester . . —— a 78 
Wyoming avees ° : ‘ 462 165 
Yates . oe oe _ 36 oeee 
Rockland cece 40 
11 016 6 321 


A. K. Getman, state supervisor of agricul- 
tural education, in speaking before a group of 
4-H club leaders recently declared that club 
activities are chiefly worth while because they 
lead pupils into larger activities and realms of 
experience and appreciation which are in keep- 
ing with the real needs of pupil growth. 
Continuing he said: 

In many ways the rural school organization 
is well adapted to project teaching. The free- 
dom of adjustments within the school and the 
facilities which the teachers are afforded for 
utilizing the interests and aptitudes of particular 
pupils seem to offer excellent opportunities for 
enriching the content of teaching so as to make 
the most of child life. Projects which include 
gardening, crop growing, animal raising, for- 
estry, accounting, foods, clothing and home 
furnishing involve the use of science and the 
principles of business management which serve 
effectively to enrich the experience of pupils 
both in and out of school. Such activities are 
quite worth while in themselves, but their chief 
significance in the educative process is the 
extent to which they promote normal living 
and normal growth of pupils. 


Conference Will Be Held 
on Parental Education 


The Child Study Association of America, in 
cooperation with Teachers College, Columbia 
University, will hold a two-day conference on 
parental education and the public schools at 
Teachers College on July 16th and 17th. 

This conference is planned to bring to the 
attention of school administrators, superintend- 
ents, principals and others the present status 
of parental education, and the purposes, aims 
and possibilities of parental education in con- 
nection with the public school system, both for 
parents and the public schools themselves. 
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Educational Legislation of 1928 


Educational legislation of general interest 
enacted by the 1927 Legislature has been sum- 
marized by the Law Division of the Depart- 
ment as follows: 

Chapter 450 of the Laws of 1928 applies to 
cities having a population of over 35,000 in 
which the title to the school property is vested 
in the city. By its terms it relieves such city 
boards of education from the duty of carrying 
fire insurance upon school property, which 
property may be insured by the city authorities. 

Chapter 499 amends the tax law by adding 
thereto section 70-c and requires that school 
taxes and other taxes be separately indicated 
in the tax bills in cities in which the annual 
estimate and budget of the board of education 
are not subject to change by some other city 
authority and in which the bills for taxes 
include school taxes and taxes to be raised for 
general city purposes. 

Chapter 591 amends section 491-b of the Edu- 
cation Law so as to include part-time or con- 
tinuation schools in computing the amount of 
the equalization quotas to be apportioned. 

Chapter 592, applying only to city school dis- 
tricts, adds a new subdivision to section 877 
of the Education Law and in substance requires 
city boards of education to levy the school taxes 
in all those cities in which the budget of the 
board is not subject to reduction, increase or 
change by any other officer, board or body of 
the city. 

Chapter 593 adds another subdivision to sec- 
tion 877 of the Education Law relating to city 
school districts. In substance it requires boards 
of education to place in their annual budgets 
detailed schedules for all purposes indicating 
the entire amount to be expended by the board 
for school purposes including the amount to be 
levied for debt service on account of bonds or 
certificates of issued for school 
purposes, whether the amount to be expended 
is on account of local revenues or to be derived 
from State aid. It also requires the total 
amount on account of 
total amount to be derived from state aid to 
be stated separately in such budget. 


indebtedness 


local revenues and the 


Chapter 594 adds a new subdivision to section 
877 of the Educaton Law. It relates only to 
city school districts and in effect requires the 
board of education to publish its annual esti- 


mate and budget prior to action thereon in all 
those cities in which such estimate and budget 
are not required to be submitted to any other 
officer, board or body for revision or change. 
It also provides that the board shall appoint a 
time and place for a hearing on such estimate 
and budget. 

Chapter 595 adds section 877-a to the Educa- 
tion Law and requires the board of education 
of all cities in which the annual financial report 
does not already contain the information, to 
publish annually a full and detailed account of 
all moneys received by the board of education 
and all moneys expended therefor. It must 
also contain a full and complete statement of 
any bonds issued the preceding year for school 
purposes and the disposition made or to be made 
of the proceeds of such bonds. 


Chapter 646 repeals former article 23 of the 
Education Law relating to compulsory educa- 
tion and substitutes therefore a new article 
entitled “ Compulsory Education.” While many 
changes are made by this chapter we have only 
space to point out the most important. It is 
suggested that all supervising officers and 
teachers obtain a copy of this act and examine 
it for full information. 

By its terms it increases the number of school 
days during which school is required to be in 
session from 180 to 190, exclusive of holidays 
and vacation periods. Attendance upon part- 
time instruction of minors 14 to 17 years of 
age who are employed is required in cities hav- 
ing a population of 20,000 or more and also 
in districts where there are 200 or more such 
employed minors under 17 years of age. A 
minor who is a graduate of a four-year high 
school course of study, however, is not required 
to attend part-time instruction. A minor is 
required to attend school only if in proper 
physical and mental condition. Provision is 
made that the school authorities, the superin- 
tendent of schools, or the district superintendent 
may suspend a minor who is insubordinate or 
disorderly, who is endangering the health, safety 
or morals of others by his presence, or who 
is feeble-minded. The statute also fixes the 
procedure to be followed when such suspension 
takes place. 

Applicants for employment certificates must 
present (a) certificate of physical fitness, (b) 
schooling record, (c) evidence of age, (d) 
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literacy test, (¢) pledge of employment. A 
birth certificate, baptismal certificate and pass- 
port may be accepted as evidence of age. If 
these are not obtainable, documentary evidence 
satisfactory to the certificating officer may be 
accepted, except that an affidavit of age is not 
to be accepted. It will be observed that because 
of the fact that this bill took effect March 27, 
1928, all prosecutions for violations must be 
carried on under the new law. The present 
penalty against a parent who permits a child 
to violate attendance requirements is increased 
from the maximum of $5 or five days impris- 
onment to $10 or ten days imprisonment for 
the first offense. School authorities may insti- 
tute proceedings to determine the liability of a 
parent to contribute toward maintenance of a 
school delinquent who is committed to an 
institution. 

Chapter 675 amends subdivision 3 of section 
206 of the Education Law and prevents the 
adjournment of a special district meeting which 
has been called by a board of education for 
the purpose of voting upon an appropriation 
where the hours of voting are fixed by the 
board of education as provided in subdivision 3 
of section 467 of the Education Law. It does 
not affect the adjournment of other special 
district meetings. 

a 
Parent-Teacher Institute 
Will Be Held at Cornell 

“ How the Parent-Teacher Association May 
Aid the Development of the Child through an 
Understanding of the Curriculum” is the gen- 
eral theme of a parent-teacher institute to be 
held May 7th to 11th at Cornell University. 
Dr J. E. Butterworth of the Cornell faculty 
has explained that the program has been organ- 
ized with a view to help parent-teacher leaders 
to understand the modern method of curriculum 
making. It deals with the first steps in achiev- 
ing the following seven educational objectives : 
(1) sound health, (2) wise use of leisure, 
(3) character development, (4) mastery of the 
fundamental processes, such as reading and 
writing, (5) worthy home membership, (6) 
civic participation, (7) vocational ability. 

Members of the Cornell faculty and leaders 
in parent-teacher work will be the speakers. 
The program is open to any person interested 
in parent-teacher work. There is no registra- 
tion fee. 
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Resolutions Adopted by 
Department of Superintendence 


Resolutions adopted by the Department oi 
Superintendence of the National Education 
Association at the recent Boston meeting are 
summarized below. The resolutions made the 
following recommendations : 

1 Urging Congress to pass the Curtis-Reed 
bill, creating a department of education with 
a secretary in the President's cabinet. 

2 Emphasizing 
primary object of teaching. 

3 Advocating the weighing of results against 


character education as a 


school costs and stated that so long as the 
standard of living has been raised by expansion 
of educational facilities there is no cause for 
alarm over the present percentage of our 
national income given to education. 

4 Commending the growing tendency to place 
schoolhouse planning under the direct control 
of the superintendent of instruction. 

5 Urging the profession to lead the battle 
for better educational opportunities for all the 
people. 

6 Approving effective publicity for modern 
methods in education. 

7 Stating clearly that boards of education 
and their officers must not be made subject to 
the caprices of local partisan control. 

8 Warning against curriculum making by 
state legislatures, declaring that this vital func- 
tion is a professional, not a political service. 

9 Advocating equality of educational oppor- 
tunities for rural communities. 

10 Favoring closer cooperation between all 
citizenship agencies that higher standards for 
admission to American citizenship may be 
nationwide. 

11 Suggesting a study of the problem to 
broadcast educational programs for school use. 


a 


May lst Is Suggested 
as Child Health Day 


The observance of May Day on May Ist as 
Child Health Day is urged by the American 
Child Health Association, which during the 
past several years has aroused interest in im- 
proving the development of the health and well- 
being of the children of the Nation. Sugges- 
tions for programs may be obtained from the 
American Child Health Association, 370 Sev- 
enth avenue, New York City. 
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Syllabus Changes in Mathematics 

The tentative syllabus in elementary algebra 
which has just been issued by the Department 
has been sent out at this time in order that 
principals, supervisors and teachers of mathe- 
matics may have ample opportunity to study 
the tentative outline in advance of the school 
year beginning September 1928. This tentative 
syllabus in elementary algebra will become 
operative in September 1928. The first exam- 
ination to be based upon the new syllabus will 
be given in June 1929. The examinations in 
June 1928 and in January 1929 will be based 
upon the old syllabus. 

The mathematics committee is at work on a 
new tentative syllabus in intermediate algebra. 
This, however, is still in committee but a report 
is expected at an early date. It is hoped that 
the new tentative syllabus in intermediate 
algebra will be available for use in the schools 
beginning September 1928. The new outline 
for intermediate algebra will cover a full year’s 
work. The content of this syllabus, however, 
will be so arranged that the outline for the 
first half of the year’s work may be offered 
as a half year course wherever a half unit of 
credit in this subject is desired. The regular 
course will occupy a full year and will be given 
one unit credit. The first examination based 
upon the new syllabus will be in June 1929. 
The examinations in June 1928 and in January 
1929 will be based upon the old syllabus. 

The syllabus in solid geometry is being 
revised along the same lines as was the syllabus 
in plane geometry. This syllabus will be ready 
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for use with the school year beginning Sep- 
tember 1928 and the first examination based 
upon this syllabus will be in January 1929. 

No definite plans have been made for corre- 
sponding revisions in trigonometry and advanced 
algebra. Until such plans are formulated and 
new syllabuses developed the examinations in 
these subjects will be based upon the present 
outlines. : 


Calendar of Educational Meetings 

Teachers’ conferences: first district of Che- 
nango county, South Otselic, Smyrna and 
Plymouth, April 18th, 19th and 20th; 
seventh district of Steuben county, Prattsburg 
and Hammondsport, April 26th and 27th; 
fifth district of Cattaraugus county, Randolph, 
April 20th; second district of Wyoming 
county, Attica and Warsaw, April 20th and 
23d; first and second district of Chemung 
county and Elmira Heights village, Horse- 
heads, April 27th; third district of Allegany 
county, Bolivar, May 4th; third district of 
Oswego county, Phoenix, May 3d and 4th; 
first district of Broome county, Deposit and 
Harpursville, April 19th and 20th; third dis- 
trict of Suffolk county, Lindenhurst, April 
27th; first and second district of Schuyler 
county, Watkins Glen, April 23d; fifth dis- 
trict of St Lawrence county, Canton, April 
20th and 27th; third district of Rensselaer 
county, Clinton Heights, April 20th; second 
district of Chenango county, New Berlin, 
April 23d; Sherburne, April 24th; first, 
second and third districts of Tompkins county, 
Ithaca, April 27th; second district of Nassau 
county, Hempstead, May 4th; first district of 
Westchester county, Rye Neck High School, 
Mamaroneck, May 11th 


——— 


Historic Trees 

The article on Historic Trees of New York 
State by J. R. Simmons in the Arbor Day 
number of the Bulletin to the Schools was 
reprinted from Common Trees of New York, 
with the permission of the publishers, the 
American Tree Association. This most useful 
handbook was distributed last year to schools 
of the State by the American Tree Association. 
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Acid-Proof Finish 
for Laboratory Tables 


At the request of a number of schools, 
Clarence E. Baer, supervisor of science for 
the Department, has prepared directions for 
black acid-proof finish for laboratory tables. 
The directions for preparing and applying the 
finish follow: 

Solution 1 

125 grams copper sulphate 
125 grams potassium chlorate 
1000 c.c. rain water, and boil until dissolved 

Always apply this solution hot 

Solution 2 

150 grams aniline hydrochlorate 
1000 c.c. rain water, and mix 

Always apply this solution cold 
Directions for Applying Acid-Proof Solutions 

Apply solution 1 hot, with a stove brush. 
Heat this solution by steam or hot water, not 
over a fire. 

Let it dry about four hours, then apply solu- 
tion 2 cold and let it dry for about six hours. 
Then apply solution 1, hot again, and let it dry 
six hours. Then apply solution 2, cold again. 
Let this dry for ten hours. Then oil the tops 
with paraffin oil or raw linseed oil, let it dry 
for a few hours and then apply soap suds and 
rub well. 

The amounts of solutions given are sufficient 
for about 10 square yards. In an emergency 
the two coats of solution 1 may be applied in 
succession. Similarly, the two coats of solution 
2 may be applied in succession. 

—o-——- 


Normal School Students 
Hear of Parent-Teacher Work 


Mrs Charles E. Roe, field secretary of the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
will present parent-teacher work in seven of 
the normal schools of the State during the 
period April 16th to 28th. Her itinerary 
includes New Paltz, Plattsburg, Potsdam, 
Oswego, Brockport, Buffalo and Fredonia. Mrs 
Roe has been a teacher and has given courses 
in several colleges and universities of nineteen 
states. For the past four years she has been 
field secretary of the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. She will give a lecture 
in each normal school that she visits and will 
follow the lecture with regular classroom work 
and special conference. 


Cornell University Announces 
Rule on Scholarship Applicants 


Cornell University has announced that one of 
its rules governing admission has been amended 
so that the winner of a state tuition scholarship 
may apply for admission to the university and 
make the required deposit of $25 immediately 
after receiving formal notice of his appoint- 
ment. Candidates who will not enter the uni- 
versity unless they win a state tuition scholar- 
ship are therefore advised not to apply for 
admission until after the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation has notified them of their appointment. 
Those who intend to go to Cornell University 
even though they do not win a scholarship and 
who plan to enter the College of Arts and 
Sciences or the College of Architecture should 
apply for admission before June Ist. 


—_o—"—_ 


Durand-Eastman School 
Utilizes Project Method 


The use of project work in seventh and 
eighth grade arithmetic classes in the Durand- 
Eastman School has been reported by W. W. 
Rayfield, superintendent of schools of the first 
district of Monroe county, as being of more 
than usual merit. One of the projects included 
drawing plans for a house, a lesson in English | 
in connection with it, a problem in arithmetic 
in relation to the cost of construction, the bor- 
rowing of money and interest charges. 

Mrs Esther Manchester is teacher of arith- 
metic and Arlington Swarts is principal of the 
school. 

—— 


Greenburgh School District 
Purchases Site of 5 Acres 


At a special meeting on February 14th the 
voters of the Greenburgh High School district 
in Westchester county authorized the purchase 
of a five-acre site for the erection of an elemen- 
tary school. The district already has a site 
of 25 acres upon which there stands a modern 
building used for elementary and high school 
purposes and which also includes an adequate 
athletic field. The new site has been acquired 
in order that an elementary school may be 
erected at a location more accessible to a large 
number of pupils. It is planned to erect a 
building of 18 classrooms and elementary 
auxiliaries. 
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Publications of Interest to Science Teachers 


Government publications which are of great 
value to science teachers and students have been 
listed by Clarence E. Baer, supervisor of science 
for the Department. Price lists of these publi- 
cations are sent free by the superintendent of 
documents, Washington, D. C. They describe 
each available book or pamphlet and embrace 
such current topics as the following: (11) 
Foods and cooking; (15) Geological survey; 
(18) Engineering and surveying; (21) Fishes; 
(31) Education; (35) Geography and explora- 
tions; (38) Animal industry; (39) Birds and 
wild animals; (40) Chemistry (agricultural) ; 


(41) Insects; (43) Forestry; (44) Plants; 
(48) Weather, astronomy and meteorology; 
(51) Health; (53) Maps; (60) Alaska; 


(64) Standards of weight and measures; (73) 
Handy books. Special lists on radio will also 
be furnished upon request. 

Among the publications included in price list 
31, entitled Education, are the following: 

Agricultural Education. Insects. Collection 
and preservation of insects and other material 
for use in study of Agriculture. Farmer’s 
Bulletin 606. 5c 

Commercial Museum of Philadelphia, Edu- 
cational work of 1921. Education Bulletin 13, 
1920. 28p. illus. 15c 

Dalton Plan. See Winnetka System. 

Farm Mechanics. Farm and home mechan- 
ics, some things that every boy should know 
how to do and hence should learn to do in 


school. 1911. 48p. illus. Indian Affairs Office. 
15c 
Forestry. The forest, handbook for teachers. 


Agriculture Dep't, Misc. Circular 98. 1927. 

72p. illus. 30c 
Health Education Series 

No. 1 Wanted — Teachers to enlist for child 
health service. Single copy 5c; addi- 
tional copies lc each 

Diet for the school child. Single copy 
5c; additional copies 2c each 

Summer health and play school. Single 
copy 5c; additional copies 2c each 

Teaching health. Single copy 5c; addi- 
tional copies 2c each 

Child health program for 
teacher associations and 
clubs. Single copy 5c; 
copies 3c each 


parent- 
women’s 
additional 


No. 6 Further steps in teaching health. Single 
copy 5c; additional copies 3c each 

No. 7 The lunch hour at school. Single copy 
5c; additional copies 4c each 

No. 8 Health training for teachers. Single 
copy 5c; additional copies 2c each 

No. 9 Your opportunity in the schools. Single 
copy 5c; additional copies 2c each 

No. 10 Suggestions from program for health 
teaching in elementary _ schools. 
Single copy 10c; additional copies 
6c each 

No. 11 Milk and our school children. Single 
copy 5c; additional copies 2c each 

No.12 Sleep. Single copies 5c; additional 
copies 2c each 

No. 13 Dramatics for health teaching. Single 
copies 5c; additional copies 2c each 

High Schools. Enrolment in foreign lan- 


guages, sciences, and commercial subjects in 
public high schools. Statistical Circular 2. 
1923. 9p. 5c 

Library books for high schools. 
Bulletin 41, 1917. 175p. 15c 

Outline of methods of research with sugges- 
tions for high school principals and teachers. 
Education Bulletin 24, 1926. 1927. 3lp. 10c 
Some essentials of a  state’s 


Education 


Instruction. 
supervisory program for improvement of in- 
struction. Rural School Leaflet 43. 1927. 9p. 
5c 

Lighting (schoolrooms). 
illumination in schoolrooms, report on 
vations of daylight illumination of 
classrooms of different orientation during period 
of entire school year. Public Health Bulletin 
159. 1926. 57p. illus. 15¢ 

Motion Pictures. Motion pictures of Depart- 
ment of Agriculture (list of films and how to 
obtain them). Agriculture Dep't, Misc. Cir- 
cular 86. 1926. 3lp. illus. 10c 

Motion pictures and motion picture equip- 
ment, handbook of useful information. Educa- 
tion Bulletin 82, 1919. 1920. 18p. 5c 

Nature Study. Cycles of garden life and 
plant life, series of projects in nature study 
for elementary schools. Education Bulletin 15, 


Studies in natural 
obser- 
selected 


1925. 98p. illus. 25c 

Posters. Series of 33 educational illustrations 
for schools. 1925 and 1926. Each 15x12 in. 
Each Ic 
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Project Method. 
ject method in education. 
1923. 


Science. 


List of references on pro- 
Library Leaflet 17. 
9p. 5c 
Applied science course for high 
school boys. Home Economics Circular 15. 
1922. 7p. 5c 
Reorganization of science in secondary 
schools. Education Bulletin 26, 1920. 62p. 10c 
Secondary Education. Bibliography of 
science teaching in secondary schools. Edu- 
cation Bulletin 13. 1925. 16lp. 20c 
Bibliography of secondary education research, 
1920-25. Education Bulletin 2, 1926. 95p. 15c 
Bibliography of studies in secondary educa- 
tion. Education Bulletin 35, 1918. 32p. 5c 
Trends in development of secondary educa- 
tion. Education Bulletin 26, 1927. 4l1p. illus. 
10c 


Sex Education. High schools and sex edu- 


cation, manual of suggestions on education 
relating to sex. V. D. Pamphlet 75. 9%8p. 
Cloth, 50c 

Sex education, symposium for educators, 


approach to sex education in high school, prep- 
aration of teachers to use sex for character 
education, progress in sex education, sex edu- 
cation as factor in mental hygiene, role of home 
and school in sex education. V. D. Pamphlet 


86. 1927. 58p. 10c 
Status of sex education in high schools. 
V. D. Bulletin 69. 1922. 12p. 5c 


Winnetka System. Cities supporting use of 
homogeneous grouping and of Winnetka technic 
and Dalton plan. City School Leaflet 22. 1926. 
llp. 5c 


Doctor Thom Receives Medal 
for Best Book for Parents 

Dr Douglas A. Thom, director of the divi- 
sion of mental hygiene of the Massachusetts 
Department of Mental Diseases, has been 
awarded the medal for the best book for parents 
published during 1927. The medal, which is 
presented by Children, The Magazine for 
Parents, is awarded for Doctor Thom’s book, 
Everyday Problems of the Everyday Child. 

Last year the first award of this medal was 
made to Angelo Patri for his book, The Prob- 
lems of Childhood. 

The medal is the work of Jessie Gillespie, 
and the inscription reads “ Puer melior — civis 
optimus,” or “ The better the child, the better 
the citizen.” 
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Measurements Bureau Issues 
Bibliography of Science Tests 
The Educational Bureau of 
the Department has recently published a mimeo- 
graphed bulletin listing objective tests in the 
various sciences which are available commer- 
cially. In this bulletin the tests are listed under 
the following headings: biology, chemistry, 
physics, general science, and elementary science. 
There has been no attempt to make the bibliog- 
raphy complete but rather to list those most 
commonly known and which appear to be the 
most useful. Considerable information is given 
concerning each of the The Bureau 
advises, however, that those wishing to use 
science tests obtain specimen copies and decide 
for themselves which ones seem most applicable. 


Measurements 


tests. 


ee 


Teacher for 50 Years 
Dies in Auburn 

Julia C. Ferris, who for more than 50 years 
was a teacher, much of that time teaching in 
the public schools of Auburn, and who after her 
retirement in 1913 had been a member of the 
Auburn board of education and for 
years president of the board, died on February 
16th. She was 83 years old. 

Miss Ferris began teaching at the age of 16 
years after her graduation from the Albany 
Normal College, which later became the New 
York State College for Teachers. After 
teaching in Tappantown-on-the-Hudson, Aure- 
lius and Meridian, she went in 1863 to Auburn. 
Except for short periods when she conducted 
a private school in Auburn and later was con- 
nected with a school in Detroit, Miss Ferris 
served as a teacher in the public schools of 
Auburn, where two generations of students 
came under her influence and learned to love 
and to respect her. 


—_——O——_ 


Allegany School Students 
Will Receive College Credit 


Through affiliation with the University of 
Buffalo, college credits of the College and Arts 
and Sciences of that university will be given to 
students who successfully complete courses in 
the Allegany School of Natural History, it has 
been announced by Dr Charles C. Adams, 
Director of the New York State Museum. 
The school will begin its second session on July 
7th. Applications for registration are to be 
addressed to the State Museum at Albany. 


several 
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Current Books on Education 





Compiled by Martha L. Phelps of the State 
Library 


(The) classroom teacher by 64 selected 
authors. Milo B. Hillegas, Editor in chief. 
12 vol. and index. Chicago. The Class- 
room Teacher, inc. 1927. $59.50 


The 12 volumes have been divided into three units. 
The first volume deals with professional subjects 
applicable to all grades and is intended for use 
with any one of the three units. Volumes 2, 3, 4 
and 5 are concerned with the work of the first three 
grades. Volumes 6 to 9 inclusive deal with the 
work for grades 4, 5 and 6. Volumes 10 to 12 
inclusive cover the work for grades 7, 8 and 9 or 
the junior high school, The sections on special 
topics in these volumes are composed by authorities 
in their respective subjects in such a way as to give 
teachers practical help both in professionalized sub- 
ject matter and in method. Dr Milo B. Hillegas 
is editor in chief assisted by Dr Thomas B. Briggs, 
Dr W. C. Bagley and others. 


Culter, H. M. Elementary school methods. 
Phila. J. B. Lippincott. 1927. $2 


Written for the “teacher with little or no experi- 
ence”’ and “the young person who teaches in the 
small town or the open country.” It attempts to 
put into one small volume a clear and readable 
exposition of current ideas and ideals as to the aim 
of school work, methods of instruction and the 
handling of the school subjects. 


Engelhardt, N. L. & Fred. Public school 
business administration. N. Y. Bureau 
of publications, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. 1927. $7.50 


Not until the recent appearance of this voluminous 
and important contribution by two outstanding inves- 
tigators in the field of school administration has 
there been available a comprehensive treatment of 
the whole field of school business administration. 
This distinct contribution to school administration 
will serve admirably as a handbook of information 
for boards of education, school superintendents and 
school business executives. 


Foster, H. H. High school administration. 
N. Y. Century. 1928. $2.75 


Aims not only at a survey of the most widely 
approved methods and practices but also at the 
formulation of workable principles upon which effec- 
tive procedure can be based. The book analyzes 
the more difficult problems of the high school admin- 
istrator; discusses the principal’s relations to his 
pupils, his teachers and the community which he 
serves; examines his duties and responsibilities, and 
discusses the problems of school finance, records 
and reports. A practical volume for school prin- 
cipals and students of school administration. 


Hawkes, H. E. College—what’s the use? 
Garden City, N. Y. Doubleday, Page & 
Co. 1927. $2 


From the results of many years’ experience in 
dealing with students in Columbia College, Dean 
Hawkes relates in these pages, in an informal way, 
some of his attempts to aid in solving the personal 
problems of these young men, involving questions 
relating to heredity, capacity, ambition, and weak 
spots of character as well as strong ones. He dis- 
cusses the reasons why one should go to college, the 
failures of boys in college, fitting college to the boy 


and why parents fail. Finally the dean answers the 
charge of H, G, Wells that college years are wasted 
for American youth. 


Knox, R. B. School activities and equip- 


ment. Boston. Houghton. 1927. $2 


This teachers’ handbook selects and organizes the 
scattered information about school materials, sup- 
plies and equipment and shows how to use them 
most effectively. The study is planned for the entire 
elementary school from the kindergarten through 
the sixth or seventh grade. 


Sheehan, M. A. Extra-curricular activities 


in a junior high school. Boston. Badger. 
1927. $1.75 


A discussion of outstanding extracurricular activi- 
ties from a theoretical and a practical standpoint, 
considering not only the why but also the how. 
Illustrative material is drawn from the Washington 
Junior High School of Rochester, N. Y., which has 
from its beginning served as an experimental school 
in the development of junior high school procedure. 
All phases oF extracurricular activities except ath- 
letics are discussed in detail. 


Schreve, Francis. Supervised study. Rich- 


mond, Va. Johnson Pub. Co. 1927. $2 


Investigation and experience in the field of super- 
vised study during recent years are summarized in 
this book which presents the scientific data upon 
which teachers may base procedures in directing 
study and also furnishes concrete applications to 
classroom problems, The author desires the super- 
vised study movement to be rescued from formalism 
by revising the popular notion of its meaning in the 
light contributed by educational psychology. 


Stormzand, M. J. & McKee, J. W. The pro- 


gressive primary teacher. Boston. Hough- 
ton. 1928. $2.40 


Shows how the best of modern educational theory 
can be applied in the organization and in the technic 
of instruction in the primary school. Problems of 
classroom management and of the psychological back- 
ground are woven in with the discussion of curricu- 
lum and method and many tried teaching devices 
are shown and their use described. 


Symonds, P. M. Measurement in secondary 


education. N. Y. Macmillan. 1927. $2.50 


Especially valuable because it is critical; present 
accomplishment is assayed and the way to improve- 
ment pointed out. In this respect the book is rather 
better than many of its predecessors. The book 
holds that a truly scientific use of measurements in 
the high school awaits the development of standard- 
ized tests in the high school subjects. Informal 
tests, however, are recognized as important and 
essential instruments which must be used until they 
can be replaced by standardized tests. 


Uhl, W. L. Secondary school curricula. 


N. Y. Macmillan. 1927. $2.25 


For a background to his discussion of present-day 
curriculum problems, the author begins by tracing 
the origin and development of secondary school 
curriculums from primitive times to the present, 
thus revealing some principles of curriculum con- 
struction which apparently have always operated. 
He points out some of the relative advantages and 
weaknesses of the various bases for formulating the 
curriculum and in conclusion attempts to crystallize 
a code of basic principles of curriculum construction 
and administration. 











@--9 Two Polish Volunteers 


Not long after the fall of Forts Montgomery works. In an account of his experience, he 
e+e and Clinton Dr Timothy Dwight, then a chap- penned these words: “ We proceeded to find 
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Local History of New York State 














Monument to Kosciussko, Lafayette Square, Washington, D. C. 
“Hero of both hemispheres.”” The western hemisphere on this face of the monument is represented with 
he American eagle. On the opposite face is the castern hemisphere with the name of an important Polish 
battle in which he took part : 
he group on the left represents an American soldicr cutting the bonds of the American farmer. thus 


frecing him from a foreign yoke; the one on the right a wounded Polish soldier being supported by a Polish 
farmer. 


lain in the American army, afterward president the grave of Count Grabouski, a Polish noble- 
of Yale College, visited the ruins of those man, who was killed in the assault, while acting 
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as aide-de-camp to the British commander. 
The spot was pointed out to us by Lieut.-Col. 
Livingston, who saw him fall, and informed 
us that he was buried in the place where he was 
killed. 
bility, that in which he was buried — without 
to ‘tell where he lay,’ and now for- 


Here we found a grave — in all proba- 


a ‘stone’ 
gotten and undiscoverable; a humiliating ter- 
mination of a restless, vain, ambitious life.” 
Another Pole, of a family accounted noble, 
crossed the ocean to take part in the struggle. 
This Thaddeus Kosciuszko. He _ had 
received a semimilitary education in his own 
country and attended a school of engineering 
A nature made sensitive by the 


Was 


in France. 
sufferings of dismembered Poland was easily 
stirred to with the 
English colonies on this 
spring of 1776 saw him in Philadelphia, asking 
to be admitted to the ranks of the army of 
independence. On October 18th of that year 
Congress gave him appointment as an engineer 
with the title of colonel and pay of $60 a month. 
He was employed on the defenses of Phila- 
delphia and soon attached to General Gates’ 
New York. In the fol- 
him fortifying the 


cause of the 
and the 


sympathy 
continent ; 


command in northern 
lowing find 
American camp on Van Schaick’s island, then 


year we 


strengthening Gates’ position at Bemis Heights 
with a line of breastworks extending from the 
Hudson river westward. His most notable 
service to the young Nation was rendered at 
West Point, in directing fortifications and thus 
aiding the recovery of control of the Hudson. 
Later his talent as an engineer found employ- 
Greene’s arduous campaigns in the 
war his 


ment in 
Carolinas. At 
tribution to American victory was recognized 
in the conferring of a brigadier generalship. 
Returning to Poland, with a reputation of 
which he never seemed conscious, Kosciuszko 
lived in retirement until the encroachments of 
Russia, Prussia and Austria on the country 
which they had already mutilated roused his 
spirit to action. The heroic resistance of the 
patriots was crushed by the weight of armies 
poured into their territory, and a second and 
complete dismemberment was effected. In the 
uprising which soon ensued he led the men who 
rushed to the standard of liberty, and after 
exertions almost unexampled against tremendous 
odds, he saw his country once more prostrate 
and found himself, covered with wounds, an 
inmate of a Russian prison. In 1797 he visited 
the United States and received a pension and 


the close of the con- 
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a grant of land. He died in 1817 at Solothurn, 
Switzerland. 

At West Point, 
man is entwined, a 
memory was erected by the cadet corps of 1828. 
At the capital of this Nation the monument 
pictured on page 221 was erected in 1910 by the 
Polish National Alliance of America and was 
presented to the United States in behalf of 
Polish-American citizens. Antonio Popiel is 
the sculptor. Near Cracow, Poland, a lofty 
mound built of earth brought from the battle- 
fields of his country tells a perpetual story of 
his devotion to liberty and to his native land. 
A restored Poland holds his renown among her 


dearest possessions. 


whose fame that of 


monument to _ his 


with 
this 


—_Q——_- 


Courses Offered Teachers 
of Sight-saving Classes 
Elementary courses for the training of teach- 
ers in sight-saving classes will be offered this 
summer at the University of Cincinnati and 
the University of Southern California at Los 
An advanced course will be given at 
Announcement of 
National 


Angeles. 
the University of Chicago. 
these courses has been made by the 
Society for the Prevention of Blindness, 370 
Seventh avenue, New York City. 


——— Qa 


Newark Will Improve 
Two School Buildings 


A bond issue of $190,000 was approved at a 
special school meeting in Newark on March 
13th. The money will be spent for additions, 
alterations and improvements to the Lincoln 
and Roosevelt schools, including the building 
of a gymnasium and auditorium, six classrooms, 
a principal’s office and other improvements for 
the Linceln School and the erection of a gym- 
nasium and auditorium, four classrooms and 
other special rooms for the Roosevelt School. 
The site for the Lincoln School will be 
enlarged. 


—_-Oo-——_ 


By a vote of more than five to one the tax- 
payers of Ballston Spa on February 2lst 
authorized the purchase of two new school sites 
and the issuance of bonds for $450,000 for the 
erection of two new school buildings. It is 
expected that the schools will be ready for use 
in September 1929. 
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Dr Albert Leonard 


Painting of Doctor Leonard Given to New Rochelle Board 


In tribute to the influence upon the com- 
munity exerted by Dr Albert Leonard during 
his service of 20 years as superintendent of 
schools of New Rochelle, Adolph Grant of 
New Rochelle has presented to the board of 
education an oil portrait of Doctor Leonard. 
The portrait painted by Arthur W. 
Woelfle, a well-known artist, and shows the 
superintendent at his desk in his office. In his 
letter to the education Mr Grant 


wrote: 


was 


board of 


Doctor Leonard has endeared himself to our 
people by his masterly knowledge, loving per- 
sonality and executive ability. His portrait will 
ever inspire our youth to greater effort in the 
cause of a nobler citizenship. 


The 
cepted the gift, 


board of education has gratefully ac- 


which will be hung in an 
appropriate place as a permanent memorial to 
the remarkable progress which the schools of 
New 


tration. 


Rochelle have made under his adminis- 
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Notes from the Field 


Aiter serving 37 years as a teacher and prin- 
cipal in this State, L. D. York has submitted 
his resignation as principal of the East Islip 
Union School. He has taught in Long Island 
for 21 years. 


The name of former Governor Martin H. 
Glynn is to be given to the new school in 
Valatie. The former Governor was a graduate 


of the old union free school in that village. 


The new elementary school under construc- 
tion in Rome is to be named the DeWitt Clin- 
ton School, it has been decided by the board 
of education. 


Taxpayers of Depew have voted $60,000 to 
make repairs to the high school building and 
to purchase equipment for the school. 

The Warner High School was destroyed by 


fire on March 3d. Loss is estimated at 


$100,000. 
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An appropriation of $1,150,000 for the con- 
struction of the new high school in Great Neck 
was authorized with only 27 negative votes at 
a special meeting on February 24th. 

A framed memorial to the late Dr Percy M. 
Hughes, superintendent of schools in Syracuse, 
who died in January, has been placed in the 
board of education offices by a committee of 
Syracuse teachers. 

By a majority of 112 to 12 the voters of 
Angelica authorized the appropriation of $60,000 
addition to the school 


for an high 


building on February 25th. 


present 
The addition will 
contain a gymnasium and five classrooms and 
includes the installation of a modern heating 
system. 

At a special meeting in Afton on March 13th 


voters approved the proposition to build an 
addition to the school building at a cost not to 
exceed $79,000. Of the 128 votes cast only 


four were negative. 
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